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BJORNSON AT HOME AND ON THE PLAT- 
FORM. 

BY JOHANNES H. WISBY. 

To those who have listened to Europe's most powerful 
speaker, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, a report of his words 
would naturally seem barren, for no other man possesses 
a stronger play of feature and a more sonorous and subtle 
voice than this peace chieftain of the North. From boy- 
hood his natural ability as a leader was so conspicuous 
that he was renowned for it before he became famous by 
his pen. 

To show the results of his indefatigable oratorical zeal 
would fill volumes, and as one glances over the field of 
the novel, the drama and poetry, which he has cultivated 
so thoroughly and nobly, and is carried away with the 
rapture of his beautiful soul-life, one is indeed impressed 
that this man's power has a source higher than himself ; 
a source the eternal glory of which he has never put to 
doubt. True to his God, true to his fellow-men and true 
to himself, Bjornson stands firm upon the rocks of his 
native land, over which his voice so long has resounded, 
rolling with the thunder of indignant wrath at its failures, 
melting with tender pathos and vibrating with mighty joy 
over its progress. 

With peculiar self-control Bjornson has written his 
idyls without staining their sentiment with a blemish of 
the strong dramatic force which he exerts over his 
audience. 

In all he writes there is a hidden idiom, which, together 
with his wonderful power of presentation, forms the main 
secret of Bjornson's genius. 

One must have visited Norway and watched the tide of 
its political and social movements to form an adequate 
idea of the bitter strife between the conservative party on 
the one side and the liberal party with Bjornson on the 
other. 



Innumerable attacks are directed against him, but they 
rebound like arrows toward their bowmen. 

Here, as is so often the case, a great man is recognized 
b} r but half of his countrymen. 

Bjornson's home, Aulestad, is a two-story building in 
the old national style, situated in Gaus-dalen, which is a 
branch of the celebrated Gudbrands-dalen (Gudbrand's 
valley). High upon the northern slope, where the view 
is most far-reaching, Aulestad rises into the air, skirted 
by the foaming Gausa-elv (Gausa-brook) that runs like a 
silver thread through the pine woods covering the oppo- 
site mountain slope. Ascending the mountain above 
Aulestad you find it grown thickly with pine, from which 
the gray rock looms up garlanded with beautiful mountain 
flowers. Standing here upon a rock on some clear 
autumn day you can discern the snow-capped pinnacles 
of Jotun-bjaergene (Jotun mountains) piercing the sky in 
the distance with their infinite splendor. 

A path meandering eastward from Aulestad leads into 
a ravine verdant with the most variegated leafage, over 
which a waterfall thrusts its white beard from the moun- 
tain brow above. There can hardly be found a fuller 
richness of verdure than that which adorns the slopes of 
this ravine. Bjornson has here constructed a shower 
bath, most simple and picturesque. It consists of a few 
rods bearing a long wooden trough through which a brook 
runs, pouring a foaming shower down upon the rocks. 

Home at Aulestad, on the large piazza surrounding the 
house, is Bjornson' s favorite resort. Here he may be 
seen wandering from one end of the piazza to the other, 
conversing with his guest with the same zeal that distin- 
guishes his words when speaking to* thousands. On the 
second floor is his study, richly furnished with wolf and 
polar bear skins, and abounding, on shelves and tables, 
with Northern literature and aesthetical and scientific 
works in half the languages of Europe, for Bjornson has 
a good literary appetite and digestion, and he has sur- 
prised many a professionalist by his knowledge in the 
peculiar field of the latter. 

Four generations of the family live at Aulestad, 
Bjornson's mother, an old yet active lady, the poet him- 
self and his excellent wife, Caroline Bjornson, one, some- 
times two of the children, and finally a little " happy boy," 
Bjornson's grandson, who bears his grandfather's name. 
The little and the great Bjornstjerne Bjornson are said 
to understand each other perfectly. 

Here in his beautiful, restful home the great poet lives 
a God-fearing life ; alert and vigorous in dealing with the 
world, humble and strong in his trust in God. 

I will here give an extract of his last peace speech, 
which he delivered on Himmel-bjaerget (Mount of Heaven) 
in Denmark, before a congregation of twenty thousand 
listeners ; but the reader must pardon the absence of the 
best part, the man himself. 



It is Sunday morning on the 19th of June, 1892. To a 
stranger the scene before him must appear similar to an 
invasion of a flood when people endeavor to save them- 
selves by climbing the hills, in so vast numbers the multi-^ 
tudes throng the Mount of Heaven. The beach-bordered* 
lakes, which lie calm at its base, mirror the summit that 
bears a platform decorated with beech-branches and ban- 
ners. Suddenly the murmur ceases. A vigorous head 
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rises slowly above the platform, is tossed slightly back upon 
the broad shoulders, and the man whose voice thrills the 
heart of nations stands before the multitude. 

The exulting welcome echoes far and wide ; the mount 
itself seems to reverberate with cheers. Hats are swung, 
handkerchiefs are waved, eyes brim with the glow of en- 
thusiasm. It is not merely an outward hailing, it is the 
love bursting from the lips of a nation. 

Bjornson responds to the welcome with a few hearty 
words, and then there is profound silence. 

Raising his voice a little the old poet begins : 

" Many a cause seems little to one, great to another. 
No cause becomes great until" it is a part of your religion. 
The peace cause is a great cause, but it is without the 
fellowship of the church. ' Why ? ' we ask. Because the 
church is only with the cause, as far as the word goes, 
like a man who would swim toward a goal but remains 
floating where he is. 

"Perhaps it is because war has the power, the /fist argu- 
ment* in the strife, the means by which to suppress the 
poor, that the church allies itself with the State, while it 
should stand by itself. The church shrinks from joining 
us because men outside of it gave rise to our cause, but 
the actual reason is to be found in the church's own 
narrow-mindedness, vegetating as it does on the same ap- 
prehension of the message of love that was taught over 
two thousand years ago : c Love unto your neighbor only.' 

"While our love is like the ocean, the love of the ortho- 
dox is like the goose-pond ! 

"The orthodox are opposed to the women's cause. The 
women must not speak in the meetings where men speak. 
Here the justice of the church is the same as of old. Its 
god has not grown during thousands of years, he is, as he 
always was, a poor god. But the women must join the 
peace cause, for if war is the law of the will of men, peace 
is the women's evangel. 

"The church is against the labor cause. Much evil has 
been said of socialism here in Denmark, and I seize the 
opportunity to proclaim m}'self a socialist. Not that I 
care for the dreams of socialism, but because socialism 
labors for general freedom of vote, something the ortho- 
dox are opposed to. If the church does not open its eyes 
in time, its religion will be like a bridge over dry land, 
and the generations will show that their great ideas can 
be realized without it. If you believe in God, show it by 
being true to that which is greatest in all times, God's 
ideals. Be not afraid of beginning because we are the 
'small ones' ; if the small ones never began the poor would 
never be free. 

"All are weary of war ; to abolish it would be the great- 
est benefit to the world. As yet war is a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of the rulers, and it forms a livelihood 
for many millions ; but let the ministers and the school- 
teachers join the peace cause and declare your will through 
your spokesmen, that there may at last come a large wave 

a wave of the voices of millions — and whirl its foam 

into the castles and seethe round the palaees of the rich. 
Then the victory is ours, for the wave shall sweep 
away all war and the peace which it bears in its bosom 
shall spread itself like sunshine round our homes." 



It is clear that the human race in the quiet or tranquil- 
lity of peace is most easily and freely disposed for its 
proper work.— -James Russell Lowell. 



A PEACE SERMON FROM SAMOA. 

At a Peace Conference held last autumn at Redland 
Park, Bristol, England, S. J. Whitmee, a missionary, 
contributed a paper, in which he stated that when he went 
to Samoa, in 1872, he found the Christians in those islands 
so fully convinced that war was utterly inconsistent with 
a profession of faith in Jesus Christ, that no person who 
took any part in war, either in promoting it as a states- 
man, or in engaging in it as a soldier, could be a member 
of a Christian church. From the first acceptance of 
Christianity in the islands this became the rule. 

It was adopted, not in consequence of the teaching of 
the earliest English missionaries upon the subject, but as 
a conclusion which forced itself upon the minds of 
the people themselves as soon as they understood the 
teaching and spirit of Christ. He believed he was right 
in saying the people were in advance of some of their 
missionary teachers on this subject. He accepted peace 
principles before he went to Samoa. Had he not done so, 
he believed he should have been converted by the people 
he went to teach. These Samoans had cast themselves, 
in the time of danger, upon the care of their God. They 
exercised real faith in Him, and He had proved the refuge 
and defence of those who had committed themselves to 
his care. 

In view of the above relation it is probable that when 
the terrible hurricane of several years ago wrecked or 
scattered the vessels of war of professedly Christian 
nations that were gathered in the harbor of Apia, the Sa- 
moan islanders saw in that notable visitation a mark of 
the Divine displeasure which their "teachers" were quite 
indisposed to receive. Certain it is that the project at 
that time, broached for a large increase of our navy, was 
favorably received and adopted, and a number of the 
completed ships are already in service, while, as a com- 
plementary measure, a proposition is now before the 
country to expend one hundred millions of dollars in 
strengthening and augmenting our coast defences. Rarely 
is a voice heard in opposition to these schemes, unless it 
be that of a party opponent. 

We wonder what some of the intelligent Samoan 
friends of the above mentioned missionary, Whitmee, 
would think were they to be told that about a year and a 
half ago, an overture was adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of one of the largest of our religious denominations, 
addressed "To the Highest Ecclesiastical Authorities in 
Christendom," asking that these bodies join the Assembly 
in petitioning all the governments of Christian countries 
to take measures to banish warfare as a means of settling 
the strife that arises between the nations, and to substi- 
tute a more rational and Christian tribunal ; that a con- 
ference in pursuance of this most praiseworthy purpose 
was arranged to be held in the City of New York one 
month ago, and that the attendance thereat in our metrop- 
olis of a million and a half of people was just eighteen 
souls — delegates, visitors and lookers-on. But perchance 
some one may incline to explain to our unsophisticated 
South Sea Islanders, who have believed all along that 
Christianity means peace, that the lack of interest or 
unity with the object of the conference was only apparent, 
that the aspirations of the whole body of the people were 
for peace, and that this was so well understood that no 
one in particular cared to interest himself in the proceed- 
ings. But our Samoans might very pertinently respond 
to this, that they had heard for some months past that 



